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FOREWORD 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  publications  which  the  American 
Council  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  recommends 
for  study  in  connection  with  the  forthcoming  Conference 
of  the  Institute  at  Kyoto.  The  presentation  of  this  ma¬ 
terial,  however,  for  consideration  in  the  program  does  not 
imply  that  either  the  Institute  itself  or  the  American 
Council  assumes  responsibility  for  statements  of  fact  or 
opinion  contained  in  the  texts.  These  remain  as  much 
the  personal  expression  of  the  authors  as  would  be  the  case 
had  the  contribution  been  communicated  orally. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes  has  said:  “  It  is  the  commonplace 
of  diplomats  and  statesmen,  in  their  confidential  inter¬ 
course,  that  they  would  like  to  do  many  things  which  are 
reasonable  in  themselves,  in  order  to  remove  differences 
and  to  settle  disputes,  but  that  public  opinion  in  their 
respective  countries  will  not  permit  them  to  act  in  the  way 
in  which  they  would  like  to  act.”  In  as  much  as  public 
opinion  is  the  ultimate  sanction  of  foreign  policy,  the  con¬ 
trol  of  foreign  affairs  must  depend  upon  a  sound  policy  of 
adult  education.  A  knowledge  of  the  agencies  of  adult  edu¬ 
cation  through  which  public  opinion  may  be  formed  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  any  organization  interested  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  understanding  of  the  people  of  one  nation  by 
the  people  of  another. 


ADULT  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 


ADULT  education,  expressed  and  visualized  in  the 
l  United  States  of  America  as  a  “movement,”  repre¬ 
sents  new  tendencies  and  developments  in  educational 
theory  and  practice.  It  emphasizes  need  and  desire,  not 
age,  as  fundamental  in  education.  Perhaps  the  essential 
characteristic  of  adult  education  —  and  in  this  it  differs 
from  all  other  forms  of  education  —  is  found  in  the  basic 
idea  of  continuous  mind  expansion  and  adjustment  as 
necessary  for  personal  growth  and  social  progress. 

HISTORICAL  SURVEY 

While  the  movement  in  the  United  States  was  not  recog¬ 
nized  under  the  name  adult  education  until  1924,  its  roots 
extend  back  as  far  as  the  New  England  town  meeting  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  Puritans’  jealously  guarded 
right  to  “speak  out  in  meeting”  found  a  natural  expression 
through  the  early  town  lyceums.  The  first  of  these  was 
formed  in  Massachusetts  in  1826.  It  was  a  voluntary  asso¬ 
ciation  of  farmers  and  mechanics  “for  the  purpose  of 
self-culture,  community  instruction  and  mutual  discus¬ 
sion  of  common  public  interests.”  In  1839  there  were  more 
than  3000  town  lyceums  in  existence.  With  the  passing  of 
the  years  they  had  assumed  educational  leadership.  Some 
of  the  great  names  in  American  letters  are  found  among 
those  who  lent  prestige  to  the  lyceum  movement  — 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Henry 
David  Thoreau  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

The  example  of  the  lyceum  led  Reverend  John  H. 
Vincent  and  his  associates  in  1874  to  expand  a  Sunday 
School  association  into  a  general  adult  education  venture. 
Chautauqua  Institution,  which  still  flourishes,  was  the 
outcome.  In  its  train  have  followed  numerous  imitators, 
of  which  the  most  recent  are  the  commercial  chautauqua 
and  lyceum  circuits. 
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The  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  the  university  extension  movement  in  America, 
and  with  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie’s  large  benefactions  to  public  libraries  gave 
impetus  to  the  development  of  a  train  of  thought  and 
activity  among  forward-looking  librarians  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  public  library’s  occupying  a  position  of 
unique  and  strategic  importance  in  the  adult  education 
movement.  During  the  early  years  of  this  century  many 
other  forms  of  educational  activity  for  adults  were  like¬ 
wise  ^experiencing  a  period  of  rapid  growth. 

An  inquiry  into  adult  education  needs  and  possibilities 
in  England  and  Scotland  made  as  a  part  of  the  educational 
report  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Reconstruction  in  1919 
resulted  in  an  expansion  of  adult  educational  activity  in 
the  British  Isles.  Increasing  recognition  of  the  British 
movement  and  observance  of  a  considerable  American 
interest  in  various  forms  of  continuing  education  led  to  an 
inquiry  into  American  conditions  in  1924.  This  inquiry 
was  instituted  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York, 
a  foundation  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  civilization 
and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  understanding  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Before  proceeding  with 
any  organized  program  of  adult  education,  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  set  itself  to  learn  how  much  there  was  of 
adult  education  in  the  country,  what  it  was  like,  and  how 
wide  was  the  public  interest  in  the  subject.  Five  volumes, 
constituting  reports  on  as  many  broad  phases  of  adult 
education,  were  published  as  a  result  of  the  studies  initi¬ 
ated  by  the  Corporation. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ADULT  EDUCATION 

A  series  of  regional  and  national  conferences  of  teachers 
and  leaders  of  adults,  arranged  by  the  Carnegie  Corpora¬ 
tion,  were  held  in  1925  and  1926.  These  led  to  the  forma¬ 
tion,  in  March  1926,  of  the  American  Association  for 
Adult  Education,  with  headquarters  in  New  York  City. 
The  Association  began  its  active  work  in  October  1926. 
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It  is  an  organization  for  coordination  only,  in  the  sense 
that  it  provides  a  common  meeting  place  for  individuals 
and  ideas  in  adult  education  and  a  clearing  house  for  their 
activities.  For  two  years  the  Association  published  and 
distributed  to  its  members  occasional  bulletins  of  informa¬ 
tion.  In  1929  these  were  superseded  by  the  American 
Journal  of  Adult  Education ,  which  the  Association  proposes 
hereafter  to  issue  four  times  a  year. 

ADULT  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  TODAY 

In  attempting  to  visualize  adult  education  in  the 
United  States  today  it  is  important  to  note  that  much  of 
what  is  classified  as  adult  education  in  Europe  was  a 
familiar  and  accepted  fact  in  the  United  States  long  before 
the  term  came  into  general  use.  The  equipment  of  men  and 
women  with  the  instruments  of  learning,  which  occupies 
so  much  of  the  attention  of  adult  educators  and  adult 
education  movements  in  Europe,  is  not  embraced  within 
the  scope  of  adult  education  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
part  of  the  public  educational  system.  The  public  schools, 
night  schools,  trade  schools  and  numerous  privately  con¬ 
trolled  but  highly  organized  enterprises  for  vocational  and 
technical  education  leave  the  adult  education  movement 
in  the  United  States  unencumbered  by  the  tasks  which 
have  complicated  the  movement  elsewhere.  On  the  other 
hand,  adult  education  for  cultural  enhancement  or  social 
understanding  is  a  more  recent  growth  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Europe,  less  highly  developed  and  less  ex¬ 
tensive. 


TAX-SUPPORTED  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Approximately  900,000  men  and  women  are  enrolled  in 
public  evening  schools  annually.  They  are  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  in  urban  centers  of  25,000  population  or  more.  The 
work  offered  is  either  (1)  a  repetition  of  the  day-school 
program,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  have 
had  to  leave  school  for  economic  reasons,  or  (2)  technical 
courses  for  vocational  preparation,  or  (3)  classes  for  immi- 
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grants  desiring  to  learn  English.  The  latter  group  has  di¬ 
minished  rapidly  since  the  revision  of  the  immigration 
laws,  although  evidence  is  at  hand  that  the  need  for  such 
instruction  still  is  large.  The  continuation  school  is  newly 
established  and  is  found  in  only  half  the  states  of  the 
Union  and  there  only  in  the  larger  urban  communities. 
It  requires  from  four  to  eighteen  hours  of  student  school 
time  each  week.  The  cooperative  school  originated  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  in  1906  and  is  still  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  stage.  It  provides  for  equal  division  of  time  between 
classroom  and  work  in  a  factory.  Antioch  College,  Ohio,  is 
wholly  given  over  to  the  cooperative  idea. 

THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

The  public  library,  though  not  formally  called  an  agency 
for  adult  education,  nor  originally  so  designed,  is  at  the 
present  time  the  most  widespread  and  far  reaching  institu¬ 
tion  in  that  field.  Four  thousand  communities  in  the 
country  have  their  own  public  library  facilities,  ranging 
from  a  few  thousand  volumes  to  many  hundred  thousands. 
Each  of  the  forty-eight  states  in  the  Union  has  a  library 
and  in  more  than  80  per  cent  of  them  a  book-lending 
service  is  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Some  state 
library  commissions  maintain  traveling  collections  in 
order  to  reach  isolated  or  rural  regions  without  other  ac¬ 
cess  to  books.  Nearly  a  million  volumes  a  year  are  so 
distributed. 

Even  more  noteworthy  than  the  size  of  the  public  li¬ 
brary  system  is  the  conception  of  its  functions  which  is  now 
generally  held  by  the  leaders  among  librarians.  They  see 
the  library  not  as  a  passive  repository  of  books,  but  as  a 
dynamic  institution  of  learning,  and  their  own  problem  less 
one  of  book  distribution  and  card  cataloguing  than  of 
proselyting  in  the  cause  of  truth. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  American  Library  Associa¬ 
tion,  an  organization  of  the  librarians  of  the  nation  with  an 
energetic  executive  office,  the  libraries  are  now  engaged  in 
devising  means  of  carrying  out  their  conception.  The  Amer- 
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ican  Library  Association  now  has  as  one  of  its  most  active 
branches  a  Division  on  the  Library  and  Adult  Education, 
with  a  separate  executive  and  staff. 

The  American  Library  Association  has  published  a 
“Reading  with  a  Purpose  Series,”  consisting  of  more  than 
fifty  pamphlets,  each  of  which  is  a  short  introduction  to  a 
given  subject,  together  with  a  list  of  a  half-dozen  recom¬ 
mended  books  in  the  field.  They  cover  a  wide  range  of 
subjects,  including  philosophy,  history,  economics,  various 
phases  of  literature,  international  relations,  psychology, 
music,  sculpture,  painting,  etc.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
copies  of  these  pamphlets  have  been  sold  and  distributed. 

ADULT  EDUCATION  THROUGH  MUSEUMS 

The  role  of  the  museum  in  American  life,  like  that  of  the 
library,  has  recently  undergone  a  change.  The  museum 
reaches  out  for  its  public  by  means  of  lectures,  gallery 
talks,  guidance  for  visitors,  publications  for  the  layman, 
loan  collections,  traveling  exhibits,  consultation  hours  for 
students  and  manufacturers,  and  formal  classes.  This  is 
chiefly  true  of  the  larger  museums,  where  funds  in  support 
of  such  work  have  become  available.  The  change  is  notice¬ 
able  alike  in  natural  history  and  in  art  museums. 

PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Side  by  side  with  the  great  agencies  for  adult  education 
which  are  supported  wholly  or  in  large  part  by  public 
taxation  are  a  vast  variety  of  enterprises,  some  of  which 
are  organized  upon  a  business  basis  and  conducted  for 
profit,  while  others  are  operated  by  associations  originally 
formed  for  religious  or  social  purposes  and  are  supported 
by  philanthropic  endowments  or  contributions  or  by  mem¬ 
bership  fees,  or  by  a  combination  of  these. 

Thousands  of  business  schools,  trade  schools  and 
technical  institutions,  the  majority  of  which  are  conducted 
for  profit,  operate  in  cities  of  all  sizes  throughout  the 
United  States.  They  vary  widely  in  efficiency  and  in 
repute.  Schools  of  this  type  which  utilize  the  correspond- 
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ence  method  of  instruction  constitute  a  form  of  adult 
education  which  has  reached  astonishing  proportions  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  estimated  that  1,500,000  new 
students  are  enrolled  each  year.  Of  these,  95  per  cent 
wish  to  obtain  vocational  training.  They  pay  from  $10  to 
$280  for  each  course,  the  average  payment  being  about 
$40.  The  aggregate  fees  paid  by  correspondence  school 
students  amount  to  $70,000,000  a  year. 

Extensive  advertising  methods  are  employed  by  the 
correspondence  schools  in  their  efforts  to  enroll  large 
numbers  of  students.  It  has  been  estimated  that  from  30 
to  80  per  cent  of  all  tuition  fees  received  are  used  to  defray 
the  cost  of  selling  the  courses.  Recently  there  has  been 
organized,  more  or  less  under  the  impetus  of  the  adult 
education  movement,  a  National  Home  Study  Council, 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  set  up  an  approved  body  of  prac¬ 
tices  to  improve  business  ethics  and  to  create  high  in¬ 
structional  standards  for  correspondence  courses. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  university  extension  in  the 
United  States  took  its  inspiration  from  England.  The  suc¬ 
cess  with  which  Oxford  and  Cambridge  established  their 
extramural  lecture  courses  aroused,  first,  curiosity  and 
then  enthusiasm  in  the  United  States.  After  the  first 
period  of  great  enthusiasm  had  passed,  interest  in  this 
form  of  education  waned  for  a  few  years.  Then,  with  the 
opening  of  the  twentieth  century,  there  was  a  renaissance 
of  the  university  extension  movement  which  has  grown 
steadily  from  that  time. 

At  present  the  total  enrollment  of  university  extension 
students  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  agricultural 
extension,  may  conservatively  be  estimated  at  250,000. 
The  university  extension  movement,  through  lectures, 
visual  education  media,  home  correspondence  courses, 
exhibits,  discussion  groups,  etc.,  easily  reaches  five  times 
that  number.  The  radio,  the  latest  medium  of  instruction 
in  point  of  time,  is  adding  thousands  more  to  the  total. 
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One  extension  division  alone  reports  the  enrollment  of 
more  than  5,000  radio  students,  counting  as  such  only 
those  who  by  paying  a  registration  fee  signified  their  in¬ 
tention  of  following  the  course  seriously.  How  many 
others  are  “listening  in”  there  is  no  way  of  knowing. 

If  to  the  general  extension  total  are  added  the  5,000,000 
members  of  farm  families  reached  by  the  state  agricultural 
colleges  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture,  it  will  be  seen  that  extension  instruction  is  the 
most  important  factor  numerically  in  adult  education  in 
the  United  States. 

URBAN  UNIVERSITIES 

An  important  form  of  university  extension  is  that  car¬ 
ried  on  in  afternoon  and  evening  classes  at  urban  universi¬ 
ties.  American  urban  universities  are  older  than  their 
English  counterparts  and  more  diversified  in  origin  and 
control.  They  are  surprisingly  numerous,  comprising  about 
one-sixth  of  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  enroll  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the 
students  of  college  grade.  Their  growth  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  rapid  during  the  last  two  decades. The  curricula  of  the 
urban  universities  reflect  the  demands  of  their  surround¬ 
ings;  courses  in  the  various  branches  of  science,  in  so¬ 
ciology  and  in  commerce  prevailing,  in  rich  profusion. 

The  late  afternoon  and  evening  sessions  in  the  urban 
universities  constitute  the  most  colorful  and  vivid  proj¬ 
ects  carried  on  by  those  institutions.  Men  and  women, 
voters,  many  of  them  influential,  develop  a  feeling  of 
personal  possession  toward  the  institution  into  whose 
classrooms  and  laboratories  they  are  coming  several 
evenings  a  week.  The  university  must  give  them  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  interested.  This  has  a 
liberalizing  effect  on  curricula  in  day  divisions,  for  faculty 
members  seeing  new  and  strange  subjects  being  taught 
with  success  in  the  evening  sessions  come  to  wonder 
whether  some  of  those  subjects  ought  not  to  be  available 
for  day  students.  Thus  the  urban  university  reflects  in  its 
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curriculum  the  occupational  tinge  of  its  area.  It  frequently 
serves  departments  of  the  municipality  (Health,  Food, 
Water,  etc.).  It  maintains  a  bureau  of  research  for  the 
analysis  of  local  business  or  industrial  problems,  and  in 
general  tends  to  become  an  essential  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  in  which  it  is  located. 

The  urban  universities  of  America  have  organized  an 

Association  of  Urban  Universities. 

\ 

ALUMNI  EDUCATION 

Another  form  of  extramural  education  which  has  more 
recently  been  initiated  by  American  universities  and 
colleges  is  that  addressed  to  their  own  alumni  constitu¬ 
encies.  The  first  conscious  effort  of  a  college  to  maintain  an 
educational  relationship  with  its  alumni  was  made  in  1922. 
Since  then  the  idea  of  education  as  a  permanent  process 
has  spread,  and  more  than  forty  institutions  have  made 
efforts  in  this  direction.  These  efforts  take  many  forms: 
annual  educational  conferences  on  the  campus  —  a  sort 
of  intellectual  homecoming  —  special  departmental  bulle¬ 
tins  which  provide  for  constant  contact  and  discussion 
between  the  university  faculty  and  the  alumni,  prepared 
reading  lists  and  radio  lectures,  to  name  only  a  few  of 
them.  The  American  Alumni  Council,  an  association  of 
250  alumni  secretaries  representing  approximately  80, ~ 
000  alumni,  is  actively  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
continuing  intellectual  relations  between  colleges  and  their 
alumni.  The  American  Association  for  Adult  Education 
has  lent  its  assistance  to  the  movement  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  staff  representative  whose  duty  it  has  been  to 
study  the  progress  of  existing  experiments  in  this  field. 

SCHOOLS  OPERATED  BY  RELIGIOUS  AND  SOCIAL 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Each  of  the  large  associations  originally  organized  for 
religious  and  social  purposes  maintains  an  educational 
activity  as  an  auxiliary  phase.  The  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Associations  enroll  about  90,000  young  men  a  year,  mostly 
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in  evening  classes  which  are  chiefly  of  a  vocational  nature 
but  which  are  beginning  to  show  a  trend  toward  the  non- 
vocational.  The  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations 
have  an  even  more  widespread  educational  program, 
though  of  a  more  informal  nature,  than  that  conducted 
by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Its  emphasis  is  definitely  on  the  side  of 
cultural  studies.  The  Knights  of  Columbus  and  the  Young 
Men’s  and  Young  Women’s  Hebrew  Associations  repeat 
the  patterns  of  the  other  associations  on  a  smaller  scale. 

OPEN  FORUMS 

The  open  forum,  a  latter-day  version  of  the  old  lyceum, 
is  now  a  flourishing  institution  in  many  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  While  not  an  educational  institution,  it  is  at  least  an 
educating  influence.  Forums  are  purely  individualistic  and 
autonomous.  There  is  a  loose  federation  known  as  the 
Open  Forum  National  Council,  but  its  functions  are  re¬ 
stricted  to  booking  speakers  when  requested.  Each  forum 
determines  its  own  procedure  and  sets  up  its  own  stand¬ 
ards.  The  forums  vary,  therefore,  with  the  character  of  the 
community.  At  least  half  of  them  are  maintained  under 
the  auspices  of  churches,  meetings  being  held  in  the  church 
auditorium.  A  forum  meeting  consists  of  a  lecture  of  an 
hour’s  duration,  followed  by  a  half  hour  of  questions  from 
the  audience  and  answers  by  the  speaker.  Lectures  are 
usually  on  some  political,  economic  or  broadly  social  sub¬ 
ject. 

workers’  education 

Workers’  education  as  a  movement  was  unknown  in  the 
United  States  until  the  close  of  the  war,  although  sporadic 
efforts  in  this  direction  had  been  made  during  the  preceding 
quarter  of  a  century.  In  1921  a  group  of  trade  unionists 
and  teachers  in  New  York  formed  the  Workers  Education 
Bureau  of  America  “to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  in¬ 
formation  and  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  education  among 
the  workers  of  this  country,  to  assist  in  the  establishment 
of  study  classes  in  the  different  localities,  to  unify  the 
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separate  experiments  in  American  workers’  education  and 
give  them  the  strength  that  comes  from  a  consciousness  of 
cooperative  effort.”  The  representatives  of  the  Workers 
Education  Bureau  early  sought  to  establish  an  official 
relationship  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  the 
largest  and  most  representative  body  of  working  men  and 
women  in  the  United  States.  Negotiations  between  the 
two  resulted  in  the  Bureau’s  becoming  the  agency  through 
which  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  carries  on  its 
entire  adult  education  program  for  its  membership. 

The  Workers  Education  Bureau  has  been  of  material 
assistance  to  workers’  education  projects  which  antedated 
its  formation,  as  well  as  to  those  which  it  stimulated.  The 
Bureau  has  published  textbooks,  syllabi,  and  study  outlines. 

Of  the  dozen  or  so  labor  colleges  scattered  through  the 
country,  the  residential  Brookwood  Labor  College  at 
Katonah,  New  York,  is  the  best  known. 

An  experiment  which  is  unique  in  America  is  the  joint 
program  for  workers  which  is  being  carried  on  in  California 
by  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  University  of 
California  Extension  Division. 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

Special  summer  schools  occupy  an  important  place  in 
the  adult  education  movement  in  the  United  States. 
The  earliest  of  these  summer  schools  —  a  school  for  women 
workers  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  and  a  labor  college  near 
Denver,  Colorado  —  were  established  in  1921.  Since  then 
the  number  of  these  special  schools  has  increased  until 
there  are  now  more  than  a  dozen  of  them.  Some  of  the 
schools  are  open  to  unionized  industrial  workers  only. 
Others,  like  the  Bryn  Mawr  Summer  School,  admit 
“workers  with  the  tools  of  their  trade”  whether  or  not 
they  are  members  of  trade  unions.  Still  others  accept  as 
students  all  who  are  sincerely  interested  in  their  programs. 

The  Bryn  Mawr  Summer  School,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  known  as  well  as  the  oldest  of  the  special  summer 
schools  for  workers,  was  established  “  to  offer  young  women 
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in  industry  opportunities  to  study  liberal  subjects  and  to 
train  themselves  in  clear  thinking.”  One  hundred  women 
are  admitted  to  the  school  every  summer  for  an  eight- 
weeks’  course. 

The  Bryn  Mawr  School  and  other  special  summer 
schools  are  quite  distinct  from  those  conducted  by  the 
universities  and  colleges  throughout  the  nation.  These 
latter,  while  open  to  adults  generally,  are  chiefly  attended 
by  teachers  and  college  students. 

CORPORATION  SCHOOLS 

Some  interesting  experiments  in  vocational  education 
are  being  conducted  by  certain  industries.  These  experi¬ 
ments  are  directed  toward  developing  skills  and  imparting 
knowledge  for  immediate  practical  use  in  the  particular 
plants  which  offer  the  courses.  The  larger  corporations, 
like  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  Westinghouse  Company, 
the  telephone  interests  and  other  manufactories  have  edu¬ 
cational  departments  which  take  employees  from  appren¬ 
tice  courses  to  the  highest  technical  branches.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  elementary  work  where  that  is  necessary 
as  a  basis  for  the  technical  instruction. 

The  work  of  the  corporation  schools  is  in  no  way  allied, 
either  in  nature  or  in  purpose,  to  workers’  education,  so- 
called. 

women’s  clubs  and  parent  education  groups 

Three  million  women  in  the  United  States  belong  to 
women’s  clubs,  in  towns  and  cities  of  all  sizes.  National 
and  state  officers  prepare  study  materials  which  form  the 
bases  of  educational  programs  throughout  the  year.  With 
the  public  school  as  the  basic  unit,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  parents,  chiefly  mothers,  are  united  in  parent-teacher 
associations,  child  study  groups,  child  welfare  groups,  etc. 
They  are  served  by  ten  or  more  national  organizations. 
Each  group  is  engaged  upon  an  educational  program. 
Certain  of  the  large  state  universities,  notably  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  California  and  Ohio  have  recently  assumed 
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responsibilities  in  relation  to  the  parental  education  pro¬ 
grams  within  their  respective  areas. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 

The  spirit  of  adult  education  in  the  United  States  is 
best  seen  not  in  national  organizations  but  in  individual 
enterprises  sprung  up  out  of  some  impulse  on  the  part  of  a 
single  person  or  group  and  reflecting  the  intellectual 
curiosity  and  the  spirit  of  critical  examination  in  which 
alone  adult  education  can  flourish. 

The  New  School  for  Social  Research 

The  New  School  for  Social  Research  was  established  in 
1919  in  New  York  City  to  provide  persons  of  mature  in¬ 
telligence  with  facilities  for  instruction  and  research  in  the 
vital  problems  of  the  day. 

As  stated  in  the  first  New  School  announcement,  the 
purpose  of  the  School  is  “to  seek  an  unbiased  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  existing  order,  its  genesis,  growth  and  present 
working  as  well  as  of  those  exigent  circumstances  which 
are  making  for  its  revision.”  As  amplified  in  a  subsequent 
publication:  “Its  central  field  of  research  is  that  of  the 
social  sciences  and  its  point  of  view  is  that  of  intellectual 
liberalism,  seeking  to  understand  existing  institutions  and 
institutional  trends  rather  than  to  defend  them  or  to  sub¬ 
ject  them  to  destructive  criticism.” 

The  New  School  fixes  no  entrance  requirements  except 
for  a  limited  number  of  special  courses.  It  confers  no 
degrees  and  sets  no  examinations  except  in  special 
cases  where  students  require  a  formal  record  of  work 
done. 

The  School’s  faculty  changes  from  term  to  term.  This 
is  so  ordered  as  a  matter  of  policy.  The  School  believes  in 
the  value  of  introducing  elements  of  freshness  into  its 
teaching  staff  continuously.  The  instructors  are  uniformly 
of  university  rank,  whether  in  university  faculties  or  not. 
They  have  included  a  number  of  men  of  note  in  European 
scholarship. 
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Yhe  People  s  Institute  of  New  York 

The  People’s  Institute  of  New  York  was  founded  in 
1897  as  a  forum  for  public  discussion.  In  the  last  few  years 
it  has  concentrated  all  of  its  efforts  upon  its  educational 
work.  At  present  Institute  lectures  and  discussions  are 
held  in  the  Great  Hall  of  Cooper  Union  three  times  a  week 
from  November  to  May.  The  Friday  night  lectures  form  a 
continuous  course  each  year.  They  are  given  by  Everett 
Dean  Martin,  the  Director  of  the  Institute.  A  School  of  the 
Institute  was  started  ten  years  ago  in  response  to  requests 
for  additional  lectures  and  discussions  upon  problems  of 
special  interest  which  emerged  from  the  Cooper  Union 
forum  discussions.  The  School  now  offers  classes  four  eve¬ 
nings  a  week  at  the  Muhlenberg  Branch  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  The  Institute  also  conducts  experimental 
classes  for  adults  in  various  sections  of  New  York  City. 

There  are  other  special  schools  of  less  note,  including 
at  least  four  Danish  folk  school  experiments  which  have 
not  yet  proved  their  adaptability  to  American  life. 

COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION 

The  adult  education  movement  in  the  United  States  has 
early  shown  its  disregard  for  territorial  boundaries.  Na¬ 
tional,  regional,  state,  county  and  other  lines  seem  to  be 
of  little  moment;  adult  educational  facilities  shape  them¬ 
selves  without  exception  to  the  needs  of  the  community. 

The  initial  attempt  in  the  United  States  to  organize  an 
entire  community’s  educational  facilities  with  reference  to 
the  adult  and  his  needs  was  made  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in 
1924.  The  Cleveland  Conference  for  Educational  Coopera¬ 
tion  resulted,  and  later  a  complementary  body,  the  Adult 
Education  Association  of  Cleveland,  was  organized.  In 
1925  Buffalo,  New  York,  organized  similarly  a  self-survey 
under  the  auspices  of  a  cooperative  group  known  as  the 
Buffalo  Educational  Council.  The  Cleveland  and  the 
Buffalo  examples  have  brought  together  like  groups  in 
Chicago,  Illinois;  Detroit,  Michigan;  St.  Louis,  Missouri; 
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and  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Plans  for  organization  have  been 
made  in  a  number  of  other  cities.  Dallas,  Texas,  in  its 
Civic  Federation  and  Institute  for  Social  Education, 
founded  in  1920,  furnishes  perhaps  the  best  example  in 
the  country  of  a  private  educational  venture  for  adults 
which  has  been  accorded  community-wide  importance  and 
support.  Representatives  of  the  various  community  enter¬ 
prises  have  formed  a  National  Community  Conference. 

The  organization  of  adult  educational  facilities  on  a 
community  basis  has  not  been  confined  to  the  cities  and 
larger  towns  where  such  promotion  is  easiest  and  proceeds 
most  rapidly.  Several  experiments  now  being  carried  on  are 
designed  to  test  methods  for  opening  up  adult  education 
opportunities  in  rural  communities  and  small  towns. 

The  progress  already  made  in  the  movement  in  the 
United  States  of  America  seems  to  furnish  grounds  for  a 
reasonable  hope  that  adult  education  has  permanently 
taken  its  place  at  the  council-table  where,  for  good  or  for 
ill,  it  will  appreciably  affect  the  well-being  of  several  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  American  people. 


